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THE GOLDEN HIND 


G diced by 


IN London, in Monastir, 
The springs of being are one. 

We take in through and ear— 
Through the several nels of sense— 
The pulse-beat, the breath of thought : 
Whether be es: here; 

Amid smouldering opulence, 

Fires the stranded, painted boat ; 

Or brood on some white, smooth dome’s 
Inviolate serenity ; 

On the low rocks, red with sea-rust, 
Ablaze in an ink-blue sea ; 

Or note how some furtive cat roams 
Where white walls meet with white dust 
In the little, gay, homely town— 
Sun-smitten, sea-washed Monastir. 

So to-day. Was it differently 

London's turbulent life yesterday 
Claimed the sense, filling eye and ear? 
Memories, images! . . 

The damp, acrid mists creeping down ; 


The endlessly hurrying feet Lie still. 

Of slaves to work, slaves to play; Why weep, why brawl 

The scream of a ing train ; For such short matter ? 

November's gaunt, strip trees, Stones bruise or shatter, 

Through the rain-blurred, uncurtained pane. Waves and winds drown your call ; 

Images, memories, But, where the cliff's smooth wall 

Filling alike eye and ear, Meets the void, there ends all: 

The springs of being are one There, heart, you soon shall fall 

In London, in Monastir. On sleep. 

Yet, beyond all said or done V. H. FRIeDLAENDER. 
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Clifford Bax apd Ausap O. Spare 
| LONDON : MONASTIR. In London, in Monastir, 
: What abides with us there as here? 
Life welling up from within— 
Unfailing omniscience, 
ond eye and ear, 
Beyond oe of sense— 
1. All but beyond our thought. 
| So is the miracle wrought, 
Hour with hour blent, year with year ; 
a The springs of being made one 
s In London, in Monastir. 
Ceci, FRENCH. 
KISMET. 
LIE still now, heart : 
Why this vain raging ? 
Though joy ig no fill, 
| Pain no assuaging, 
, Yet love, hope, sorrow, art, 
With life shall soon depart ; 
Brief is your longest smart ; 
Hold, then, your peace apart: 
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T wes im the your 1003 Cat 

ro ney and the soft, limaceous voice that 

Vacuum, bad” shriveled: away into nothingness. He 

had been man in every way. excepting fr for 

ge all the flesh that came under his to 


also for the fact that both his sO igs heavy 
pale grey unknown tract county and 
pe trail of him, when, he was near. ‘The sot 


outer covering of his his flesh, eal 
all the ao material world to gold, as a snail Bors: x her surrounding w 


was We and principal mode of expression, when she was 


suddenly “alk ed waeet Perhaps she suffered, during the years in which her 


to her, and, 
died. But, if 7 hated these a none knew it, for she rarely spoke. Only, 
after her father's death, her conscious rectitude walked in even narrower lines. 
the afternoon following the day of Boniface Romartin’s funeral, his two 
daughters were sitting silently in the kitchen. Marthe, the eldest, was only Fae 
years of age, yet her youth was over, and she knew it. Her MB ats 2B had a 
stone-like carved appearance, intensely restricted and definite; but the bas « tos of these 
was belied by the animal character of her abundant and shapeless dull black hair. Her 
forceful voice seemed to abolish the framework of the person to whom she spoke, and 
to move the material world a little further off, till it fled in a blurred rout. Her 
speech for this reason. She inherited a $ curious hands. 
vonne, th e yo sister, was seventeen years O a pretty, plump, young person, 
shining and glistening ; her ‘father, but in a youthful and cae si Her 
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= presence of some unknown, siug-like creature infinitely perverted Dy the inversion o 

its material being. 

| Romartin brought up his daughters with the greatest care, and Marthe, the eldest 
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WOODCUT. By LUDOVIC RODO. 


were dyed pink as the Ns go ge the schoolgirlish fruits of summer, and her gold 
wheaten hair, dry and plaited like wheat, was cut in a fringe above pretty eyes, fil 
as some innocent country flower. Her voice pattered incessantly, like the wind patting 
fresh green leaves. 

e two sisters sat together in the kitchen of their father’s house, and the sun, 
that had crept into the house like a starved cat during their father’s lifetime, suddenly 


shewed itself in all its , raw life, and stretched out a rough, savage tongue to lap 
up the silence—that slow-leaking tap. . . Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, silence dripped. . . 
seed was frightened. . . is was not the Marthe she knew. She had changed 


the moment their father died. . . That raw, furry quality. . . those black fathom- 
less eyes, the saurian, thick hide of meaninglessness that covered them. Marthe spoke. 
and her voice was like some terrifying atavism; it seemed like something brought from 
the infinitely buried and remote recesses of the ancestral soul. The syllables were 


—_ | 
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huge and sha less; in their blackness and stoniness e 
from Easter Island, . . . All she said was “ Get tea, 
Yvonne. 
From that day Yvonne's life was changed. “ You were spoilt 
time,” said Marthe; “ but one is not young and careless for ever ; 
serious things in life than enjoyment. Flowers waste 


Yvonne was given very little of this precious commodity to in wandering 
by the threadbare black sea of winter, under the bear-dark sky, or to s when spring 
came again, in staring at the flowering trees, so like bride-cakes, with formal 
and their coating of insipid hard white “7. Once, beneath those trees, a little snake 
reared its flat head and looked at her. eyes fascinated her. . . they drew her 
nearer. Surely, too, she had seen them before? But where? It must have been in 
some forgotten dream. But a sudden sound disturbed the snake, and it slipped away 
through the clear, innocent, green grass, under the bride-cake tree. 

It was a day between winter and spring; and a few curdled, sour, milky flakes of 
snow brought a feeling of reality, of the material world, back to Yvonne's mind as she 
walked along the lanes leading to the white farm house. There was nothing to look 
forward to . . . summer with its cotton-pillow clouds, the dusty heat wherein even 
the dead seemed to turn restlessly in their dull beds; the scabious 
waving aimlessly in the fields, beneath trees whose leaves were pale and threadbare as 


cotton-machine lace. And then the annual Fair: the elephants whose hides are s 
and black as the winter seas; the jackals, with their paws like yellow cotton gl 
hiding s scissors, and their look of eager watching, so like that of newspaper report 
What would happen if, in their impatient walk, they shook the bars of the 

too heavily, and these were broken and the jackals were free. Would they find the 
way to grav 2? Would they dig for the rags of paper-thin flesh, ing 
the black pulse o he 


among the empty castles of the bone? —No ! they would not smell out the 
a. There is nothing to smell, these people are not dead, for they were never 
ving. 

Then, too, there was the roundabout, a movement encircling the same 


pivot, there were the red velvet waves of the booths, a sea giving up its dead (tawdry 
emptinesses, husks of juiceless fruit, remembrances that none would buy); and there were 
the flat pastel tints of the mechanical pianos; even the sky seemed turned to hollow 
gilt gingerbread. The clowns, alas, were no more amusing than the village pastor; 
only ~ were dressed differently from him; the noses of the clowns and the pastor 
were with hunger, but the clowns had added rouge to make theirs redder. 


Even this would have meant some movement in the ect stillness of Yvonne's 
ngs, she sai | 

Certainly there was nothing to look forward to, and Yvonne trudged home to help 


had happened. Through the parlour window she could hear a loud voice, screaming 
with a kind of insane, angry delight ; the voice had the double-tinted quality of a hen’s 
voice. A second voice, drooping like a cock’s comb, answered wg vonne raised 
the latch of the door and walked in. Marthe, her eyes dulled 

had she seen eyes just like these, so lately), was standing with her head crouched 
forward, screaming at Jeanne, the little eighteen-year-old country servant, who leant 

Youll leave use this very night,” cackled. “I am ni 

have this petted by the of you” 
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Indeciperable sound from Jeanne. 

“You've got nowhere to go? What has that Foe do with me? You can go 
to your proper place, the mud of the pond, for all 

Jeanne was going to have a baby, and Jeanne ‘ory got to go. So Jeanne, with 
her straggling fair hair, so like some poor humble country weed, and her that 
were round and enquiring like a gooses eyes, went up to the box under stars 
that she had called ee home, sal packed up her cotton dress and the black stuff dress 
that had gone white under the arms, and the pair of clumsy boots that had been worn 
into a dark chocolate-smooth consistency and a ridge in one sole, and the cheap hat 
that was bright and cheap as the crops of the mustard fields in summer. These s 


packed into 

beneath the ling, weed-like stars, for she had only seven shillings wages, 
al ae tad oc ends. "Then the box was thrown out of the farm house, and she 
straggled out after it, to . ai ay place the mud of the pond,” or anything 
or anywhere that was i enough to take her. 


Yvonne was sorry for her, but xy did not dare intercede with Marthe on her 
behalf. She was frozen into an animal-like silence; and all the evening—a warm 
listless spring night, with a low-hung sky black and material as a woollen gegen 
she with the album of photographs views that formed, with a prayer- 
book, the library of the Soaktiain armhouse. Strange funeral effigies, flatter and van ifeless 
than the carven figures in a mausoleum, faced her from the Tes ag Elderly men with 
mayfly whiskers; sharp-edged spinsters whose laughter once had trilled as shrill as the 
moon, and whose bodies, in these erg <a seem a by the dust, beneath the 
curls that are like fibrous nutmegs that have grown a little dusty with Saya a 
remained now of these people but their names and the inhibitions. on hem u 
the young; yet they were not flatter or more lifeless than oly we 
survived them. When Yvonne was a child, their living bei as 
brightly coloured or dark pictures hung up on a wall, and their voices were to her 
ears as disembodied as the east and the west winds—the one forbidding life, and the 
other accepting it faintly and with tears. 

Boniface Romartin had once, nobody knew why, insinuated himself into Switzer- 
land, and there were coloured “ views’’ of this distressing country, to add ‘esd to 
the whole. . . Switzerland, which is not a country, but a state of mind. . It 
was curiously harmonised with the materialism that lay as a hard stratum (hard, yet oozing 
with sentimentality) beneath the soft outer surface of Boniface Romartin’s character. 
Yvonne thought with pleasure of Switzerland, wherein we are so quickly transplanted 
from the ancient and — mysteries of the cold to the warmer and more trivial life 
which is the ome ¢ all the insults that the mind of man has offered to the Infinite. 


; . Switzerland. . . Chalets like performing d ing through their hag hac tricks 
upon perilous bridging the eternal mountains camels 
gorges, yodelling down miles of distorted throat; clouds that are ae peewee $ 
; blue cotton lakes and women with mouths red flannel fri 
e large, wide-open and stupid, oozing with that is thick and colourless as = 
of a concertina. One can touch and and taste 
inaccessible of the mountains. No silence there! Yvonne enjo ough . 
it. . . Why should she have that uncomfortable feeling about Jeanne? . . . 


creature deserved what had happened to her. " When I marry, I shall go to sale 
land honeymoon—if I marry, I should say.” Marry? Go to How? 
ere is nothing to do here—excepting wait on Marthe. 


te aa went upstairs and lay in her narrow bed, that was ‘cold, limp and un- 
satisfying asthe sea. The sheets had the chalky white consistency of the cliffs of 
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Dover; outside the window, a soundless wind was like a limitless dark gulf; and 
Yvonne lay dreamlessly. Where was Jeanne now, with her heavy dull boots, and, 
perhaps, a wolfish hunger ? . 

Spring was flowing like music through the world; the faint primroses smelling of 
youth, hiding in their thick leathery shagreen leaves (so practical and sensible), made to 
save them from the cold, faded, and were succeeded by. lilies of the valley, blond as 
the tight curls of the little choristers upon holidays _ saints’ These in their 
turn were dying, when something else took their place in the mind of Yvonne, something 
that blew through the farmhouse like a sudden wind, strarigling the resistance of Marthe, 
and blowing Yvonne out of her power. 

It happened on a spring night that was dark, sharp and glittering as the boughs 
of a Christmas tree. The Curé was drinking coffee with the two sisters, and, in honour 
of his coming, Marthe had made cakes that were soft yet waxen in feeling, and brightly 
coloured as the begonias that still, in spite of Marthe’s disapproval, grew squatly outside 
the kitchen window. A letter came for . writer was a young man, 
son of Boniface Romartin’s only sister. A small part of the land attached to the farm 
belonged to Madam Imbeyarde, and it was for the son, as she was a widow, 
to visit his cousins preparatory to selling this. In due course, Henri Imbeyarde arrived, 
and proved to be a rather hirsute, grunting young man of but small charm. But he 
had a certain amount of , he lived in Paris—that unattainable Paradise—he was 
kind to Yvonne, ond cad tock 

Unavailingly were Marthe’s snak cast upon her. The two coum 
walked together by the folds of the xiver, whilst Marthe wes lait at 
Every day she grew more green and poisonous, till she resembled those hooded plants 
that live, shunning the light of the sun, under the shadow of vast ; but nobody 
saw, and nobody cared. A month after Henri Imbeyarde’s arrival at farmhouse, he 
married Yvonne, in spite of all that Marthe could do or say to prevent it. Seeing that 

lage was inevitable, she ended by accepting the situation smilingly. She was 
left alone in the farmhouse, and the young people went to Paris. 

Life at the farm was unchanged, and the shining trail of dawn and evening came 
and vanished like an echo; the moon seemed an —— door, opening on to a 
hollow nothingness. Marthe went about her business in close, crustacean, black dress, 

om work. 

The day of the wedding was a hot and bustling day of early summer: the s 
seemed dry and withered as the palm-leaves that priests , and shdies bells of Pc 
were ringing with an incessant din, from the sky, from furry tents of the trees, 
from the sea. Yvonne bustled and fidgetted, her tongue clicking and rattling like the 
train, all the way to Paris. Her husband only grunted, and Yvonne in a moment of 
panic, looking at his sleek black hair, that grew too far down and too far across, and 
she thought: “of course, he is longing to be back in the mud again. But in a 
moment that thought was chased away by a flight of tall houses, flitting like swallows, 
with their white bellies and their grey roofs that were pointed like wings. When they 
reached Paris, Yvonne cried. She had expected to arrive on a night as deep-glowing 
and velvety as a bower of cinerarias. She had dreamed of coaches, flashing like rubies, 
sapphires and diamonds in the blaze of lights, each coach being surmounted by a 
coachman and six footmen wearing wigs as white and thick as the Polar snows. She 
had imagined palaces of glass through which she could peep at receptions wherein wine- 
lasses and bottles like icebergs clash together, containing scarlet wines so feathered by 

lights that they seem like birds of paradise inciting the mind to fly with them to 
far-off and enchanted regions. And would not she become a famous beauty at these 
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PEN DRAWING. By" SIDNEY HUNT. 


same receptions? Was she not the wife of Henri Imbeyarde, and had he not a com- 
fortable income ? 

But the streets were threadbare with rain, the houses seemed tattered with age, 
and the few smart ladies whom Yvonne could see wore clothes that were very different 
to her scabious-coloured cashmere, smocked and honeycombed. 

The flat to which Yvonne was taken had the colour, the consistency and the 
smell of winter cabbage; and her mother-in-law made her feel at once unreal and too 
material. Madame Imbeyarde was like an aged sheep; her face had the dry plaster 
appearance of a sheep's face (that curious mouldy look that you find in certain towns 
made of plaster and cement—Karlsruhe, for instance), and it had, too, the Stuart forma- 
tion of a sheep's face. The tight, plaster-whitish curls of her fringe resembled a sheep's 
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iwig, her had e limpid transparency, and were round like bubbles; you could 
and it was nothing but a little sand. She 
stammered painfully, in a cold, damp, bleating voice: “ baa,—baa~a-a-. vonne had a 
glass of wine for dinner, and after this she perceived that Madame Imbeyarde was a 


very distinguished person. That good woman, on her part, perceived nothing. It was 


be seen from the window. On the wet days of winter, for instance, there were the legs 
of the passi le, slanting movements, regular and black as the lines of the rain. 
Umbrellas hid the faces, so one could have no idea what those heads held, what thoughts 
budded like flowers or crept like snakes within the little boxes of their brains. 
Yvonne did not care. “ This is life,” she thought. These people were moving ; 
cared what their- thoughts were? Sometime regiments passed, in rhythmical waves 
with a and architecture that sea. All Lage were 
separate ple, one person, to Ivonne. were empty swaying 
the ei a spring. How could they suffer or be pleased, when she was pleased 
suffering? There was only one life, and that Yvonne's. 

Existence, with Yvonne, had become a kind of nervous tic. If she was 
always bustling, chattering, moving, it seemed to her that she might as well be back 
her native = In this occupation of turning everything into trivial noise, 
few years alas, how uneventfully. Four children were born; flowers 
the window-boxes, and died away again; her mother-in-law had bronchitis. _ 

The great excitement_in Yvonne's life was when her husband's married sister, 
Marie, came to dinner. This lady, according to Yvonne's lights, lived in 
world. She knew the wife of a Député. Madame Gobine was a lady of whom it 
might be said that it would always remain uncertain if she belonged to the — 

one 
and 
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vegetable kingdom, for she had the hard brilliant appearance of the 
inevitability of the other. If a soul and a heart could be bought for money, had a 
marketable value, she would certainly have had two of each; but in their 
sellable condition, she decided to do without both; and these remained the 
sions she lacked. Her voice, which clicked and wove incessantly like knitti 
poured out thick and endless patterns of scandals in high life. Every 
it seemed, had a lover. Every man in a great position was on the point of being ruined 
for life through the machinations of a woman. 

__ -¥vonne was thrilled, but she was also shocked, and she looked at Madame Gobine 
with her pretty frilled eyes that were like a wild flower asking for more rain. 

e years passed, and Yvonne's Paris remained unrealised; it had to be seen 
through the paae-guees window of Madame Gobine’s experience. But Yvonne was 
happy. She had grown fond of her husband, and the years, in destroying her pretti- 
ness, had brought her nearer to him. Her cheeks were mottled now, like her own 
country fritillaries, and her figure seemed to upholster a room with comfort; 
chattering and bustling that had been pretty and amusing in a seventeen-year-old gi 
now seemed merely foolish; and Yvonne never spoke of anything but trivialities. 
Henri was still fond of her in his slow-moving, grunting way. 
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| not way. an accent | crept into voice 
addressed her son. Madame Imbeyarde was principally a housekeeper; not a drop of 
vinegar could fall without her calculating the exact waste; but she was also “a great 

J reader”: which meant that she read the newspaper from end to end, including the 
advertisements, and this in spite of the fact that five minutes afterwards she had for- 
gotten everything that had made a windy, fluttering flight through her head. 

Life was not what the young Madame Imbeyarde had expected; Paris was in 
reality nothing but the village from which she had sprung, only magnified in somebody's 
imagination :;_ vet here. at least. was freedom from Marthe. and there were also things to 


Letters from Marthe had. come occasionally, but they had grown rarer and rarer. 
The first letter, written in a square black handwriting, had reminded Yvonne of her 
wifely duties, and_of the fact that life is not pleasure, that the way of the wife is more 
arduous and toil-stricken than that of the old maid, and so on; all the other letters 
were made necessary by business. 

But now, sixteen years after Yvonne's marriage, came a letter from Marthe, saying 
that she had left the farm, and had bought a house in a different of the country. 
Would Yvonne go and stay with her for a little while, if she could leave her husband 
and children? It seemed that Marthe oe been greatly disturbed by a particularly 
horrible murder that had recently taken place in the neighbourhood of the farm. Did 
Yvonne remember Jeanne? A labourer had taken pity on her wretchedness, and had 
married her. She was now the mother of several children, and it was the two 

ungest of these children, a boy and a er six and seven me who 
had been found murdered in a _ certain (Yvonne _ well she 
remembered that field; it was where the ay pee snake ha tite up at her, 
the very day that Jeanne had been thrown out of the house.) Marthe, it seemed, had 
known the two children quite well, oh, very well; they had often played underneath 
the window of the farm where their mother had been a_ servant. ey were very 
healthy children; they made a great deal of noise. 

The shock of the discovery of these children’s bodies had ee mat too much 
for Marthe, especially as the murderer had not been caught, or even Marthe 
had found it necessary, for her health’s sake, to leave the nei * st as ny nerves 
were much affected, and would Yvonne come and stay with her, to help her get into 
her new house. 

Yvonne did not want to go and stay with her sister; she hated leaving Henri 
and the children, and_ the housekeeping, _ the gossip and the bustle. But Henri 
said she must go. “ After all,” he said, in the voice of one a ry ‘she is 
your sister, and you owe her a “I suppose I do,” ; and then, 


after a pause, “ poor girl, she has a very dull life, ” life at al ou might 
aay i ; I ought to do everythi 7 can to cheer her up. it was that she 
d go; yet, in — of the years that had elapsed Pha Yvonne last saw Marthe, 

e ts Fe o thet heavy thumb, so curious in the small soft hands 


she felt frightened ; 


he, was once again upon her shoulder. But she tried to thrust away this 
numb and clinging fear. She said to herself, “after all, [ am a married woman 
now; I| have the advantage, why should | be frightened? "’ And she bought some 
new clothes, made in the most outrageous fashions, There was, she knew, something 
vaguely © about these clothes, perhaps in the cut; or it ht even be her figure 
that was at fault; but the clothes came from Paris, Marthe lived in the country; she 
had never lived SE else, she had had no life. She would not know that anything 
was wrong, and Yvonne felt reassured. But when she was in the train, a fresh feeling 
of dissatisfaction 4 pony over Yvonne. “ There are my clothes,” she tho ht t, and there 
is the fact that | am a married woman. But what. have | to tell he?” And 
she realised suddenly that, in spite of a her life had really been as uneventful as that 
of the lonely spinster, bleaching in that Tocky country. ere was nothing for her to 
tell Marthe. She had borne children—yes! But births happen, even in the country. 
She could speak of her anxiety about the state of her mother-in-law’s health; but, even 
in the country, people are ill. There was Marie's ip :—ah, there was something for 
Yvonne to retail! But it was not her own life, vos did not know the people con- 
cerned, she would not even know their names, and the gossip would mean nothing to 
her. She would smile in her i way, and Yvonne would feel like a little girl 
again. And, as the train swayed, Yvonne thought of the life she had missed. And as 
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she thought of Marthe and the coming ordeal, she made a sudden determination. That 
scandal about the Député’s wife, the hidden lover who had so nearly been discovered 
by the injured husband, that story should be given to Marthe as story. Those 
stolen meetings, the jealous husband. . . Ah, Marthe would open her eyes widely 
when she heard the story of Yvonne's supposed life. 

The station was reached after some hours of travelling, but there was no Marthe 
to meet Yvonne—only an uncomfortable cart that jolted over the —_ landscape for, 
as it seemed to Yvonne, an eternity of sameness. She could not help er 
the countryside resembled Marthe. . . it might almost be that osseous and 
body converted into a different form. [Earth instead of humanity. The few plants that 

ew, as it seemed, on the surface of the land seemed dry as bone. rattled in 
che breeze; they were strangely sparse and restricted in their shape, dull, colourless and 
bloodless in the cool mossy-damp day. Marthe was waiting at the door of the tall 
white house; she shook hands with Yvonne instead of kissing her; but gave her an 
extra press from her thumb, by way, Yvonne supposed, of an affectionate ave. 
She had grown more silent than ever, for she now spoke scarcely at all. When Yvonne, 
excited about the murder, tried to speak of it, tried to ask questions, Marthe would not 
answer. The murder had, so it seemed, distressed and frightened her too much. She 
would really rather not speak of it. . . and her mouth was thin and hungry. She 
never looked at Yvonne; her eyes were dulled. Only once, when Yvonne mentioned 
Jeanne, did Marthe look at her. Then her eyes intieled Yvonne of that terrible, frozen 
pond, stilled and black even in midsummer, on the bank of which the two murdered 
children were found. Those eyes, like that pond, were scaled with a reptilean black 
membrane. But she did not speak. 

The day after Yvonne's arrival passed. For events, there were the ticking of the 
clock in the kitchen, the dribbling of a few drops of mossy-green rain. . . A fly was 
caught by a spider. Another fly committed a kind of wild dervish dance on the kitchen 
ceiling, and fell dead, po from boredom. The hen laid eggs. 

~ At five o'clock, the two sisters drank coffee in the kitchen, and then it was that 
Yvonne, hypnotised by Marthe’s silence, began her story. Her voice trembled a little, 
even to herself it sounded unnatural, but she went on and on. ‘This imaginary life of 
hers was like the life in a penny novelette, as she unfolded it before eet 
young and radiant heir of a mer family, blond as an angel, who had threatened to 
commit suicide for her sake. The presents, the stolen meetings, the jealous husband, 
the threatened duel. “Ah, my dear, that is Life in Paris! oh, you country people, 
ou simple hearts, you have no idea!’ and she laughed affectedly as she went on with 
her story. Oh, the hair-breadth escapes . . . y blond marionette of her 
invention, so elegant and unreal, scaling her wall. . * ie sudden return of the 
husband. Ah! .. . The faintest trace of expression had come to the narrowed 
eyes that were so carefully averted from her. . . Was it disgust? Was it interest. 
But Marthe had smiled. . . Or was it merely the play of the shadows over her lips? 
Yvonne became flurried. . . The billets doux flying like soft white doves, the two 
wax mannequins meeting beneath the eyes of the fashionable world. 
: There was nothing now but the ticking sound of Yvonne's automaton talk, crack- 
ing the surface of pene raey that and Marthe’s eyes. So ing was stirring beneath 
their black, saurian hide. And still Yvonne talked. But even as she spoke, she realised 
that, though Marthe was listening with a curious intensity, she believed nothing. She 
was looking at Yvonne for the first time, and her black eyes were mocking at her sister. 
Marthe knew; she knew; she could read Yvonne's transparent eyes 
could read a flimsy piece of paper. . . Yvonne's voice died away. 
She looked into Marthe's eyes fully, for the first time. Then she, too, knew 
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weet ight from the farm had meant, what that silence 
meant. e children must, indeed, have screamed in vain. Those eyes had watched 
murder for a million years,—long, long before this life. 

In absolute silence the two sisters sat, looking into each other's eyes. 
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HE. sat in the back work-room on the first floor of The Peacock Pie, beneath 
the north light from : tall window that looked out on the cen unused garden, 
a temporarily an apple tree in bloom that ne its blossom-laden 
ranches across agile gm from a neighbouring en. le before her was 
littered with paints, a silks, finished and unfinis candle-shades. She had leant 
her head on her right hand, and with her left was perversely and indolently adding 
touches to a cilled design she had already decided to reject. She was rehearsing 
in her mind, for the sixth or seventh time, Martin’s words and gestures the night before. 
She knew them by heart and her mind was getting dizzy with repetition, but her will 
wes dorment and che could. sot’ the, 
the circle of reminiscence. always started at that moment when she had 
finished her song and had bf to reg Oe y and smiling, the dramatic emotion of 


singing fallen Rhone her, and he had startled "ha by kneeling down - pressing his 
ee skirt. The warmth of his hot cheek had reached her through the 


her sstinichanent at his wild words. Annoyance at having the sm yment ol of 
the evening, the smooth surface of their uncomphiated friendship, 


sion of his pleading. When he had s kis 
d lain for some moments inert and dete Ens rosy Pe was always a always 
overwhelmed by the spontaneity that was Martin's most disconcerting and attractive 


quality. 
She had refused brusquely a plea that many another woman would have been 
om to hear. She had pushed him away from her almost in childish fright. Why? 
o one would accuse her of having any morals. She knew herself to be non-moral. 
She lived, with no “eqgeey save inclination, as straitly as the most y Philistine. 
She was virginal. She was twenty-five and had never had a lover. most a reason 
for having an affair with Martin for the sake of experience. Yet why desire so wholly 
unaristocratic an experience? Why do anything except to satisfy an interior need? 

She shook her head hopelessly and seized a fresh drawing-sheet. She marshalled 
her paints before her, to find peace in the exercise of hand and eye. She would 
think no more about it. Her head ached with thinking. She had not slept last night. 
She had been strangely agitated. 

oh, She had given him the best part 
af 7 herself already. Whether she gave or withheld from him her it must necessarily 
Py he a subordinate in their relation. It was an undefined an indefinable relation. 
had not tried to analyse it. For the first few months it had been too frail to 
| ar analysis. Later, something had emerged, something with a permanent, stable charac- 
ter that remained discernible among the modulations of new moods, the ebb and flow 
) of intimacy, the silent reactions from the contours of each other's temperaments. 
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There remained a quality of unexpectedness that was due to Martin. It gave a 
rare flavour to their friendship, if sometimes a bitter one. She had never been 
to anticipate him. He had so many incarnations. She knew Martin, serious 
authoritative over the choosing of her hats and tunics; Martin, placidly happy on a 
country road, talking of birds with a knowledge and interest she could never acquire ; 
Martin, dramatic and whimsical, making furious love to her in theatre or restaurant ; 
Martin, brooding over the fire while she sat unpetted and forgotten; dearest of all 
Martin the child, whimpering in her arms for some suddenly desirable moon she would 
have climbed the stars to pluck for him. It was then always she loved him most. 
Then only was she stronger then he. 

She saw him with sudden clearness of vision as he had looked last night when 
he stood disconsolate after she had pushed him away. She saw again the lock of 
ruffled, tawny hair falling on his forehead, the wis eyes and pouting. sensuous, 
feminine lips. How could she have repulsed him as she did! She been unkind ! 
Worse still, ununderstanding. She wanted so much to reach him now, put her arms 
round his neck and comfort him. Sudden, warm, easy tears filled her eyes. They 
were wonderfully pleasant. She wanted to feel. She sat with motionless fingers, giving 
herself up to sensation. She wanted to feel them crowd upon her lower lid and lh as 
trickle to her cheek. She would write a note to him at luncheon-time and take it round 
and put it in his letter-box. Then he would have read it before she met him that 


evening. 
“But at one o'clock, with inevitable procrastination, she did not write, but went to lunch 
as usual. Afterwards she went to walk in the park. There the flowering shrubs and 


obvious jangle. Her father used to quote it, jocularly. She heard his voice and saw 
the bearded satyr face. 


sword, making a boundary, a barrier where none had been. 

She stood on the edge of the pond, staring vaguely at the flakes of sunlight tossed 
on the crisping surface of the water. A sweet languorous warmth crept through her 
veins; her lips, half-open and trembling, moved soundlessly, tasting the savour of un- 

. t five o she went home. She took some tea, lingering over it. She had 
still more than an hour to dress. A boy in the street was shouting a stop-press 
edition. She hed not bought paper that day. It did mot matter, they would mot 
talk politics to-night. 

__ After her bath, she went to the long mirror in her bed-room and studied hersel 
with serious and attentive eyes. Her body had suddenly acquired a new value. 
familiar and yet unknown, comely, useless thing that had to be washed and clothed 
was, for the first time, going to have a share in her emotional life. She dressed 
carefully. The fresh silken garments caressed her skin. She still felt Martin’s arms 
round her as they had been last night. Her body was clothed in their warmth as a 

e wou standing in his favourite attitude in front of the fire, smoking. 
She would take the pipe away and lift his arms and fold them round herself. Or 
else she would wait for the inevitable, familiar gesture of his hand falling on her shoulder, 
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the immoderate joy of thrushes and black-birds made her feel ashamed of her virginity. 

: Nothing in the world is single, all things by a law divine—pah, what a_ horrid, 
trange that this elemental desire of man for woman had suddenly famed after 

a year of passionless comradeship. She had been happy. She had missed nothing. 
But henceforth it could not be so. Nothing could be again as it had been. The 

word had been spoken. A thought was alive and rampant to-day that yesterday had 

not been born. And if she refused, her refusal would lie between them like a naked 

= 


and then she would turn swiftly with an embrace that would put aside the mere friend- 
ship of the old caress. 

She hesitated long before the new evening-gown she had never worn and the 
old blue frock that he liked. It was the beginning of a new epoch and the new frock 
would be dramatic. Also, it would give her the eaten ~ valuable to an initiate 
in love. But she feared that its Pe cgesmgtnd _— symbolise aloofness to the too 
impressionable Martin. The blue frock was —— ly his. She put it on. 

He would be sitting alone in the uncomfortable Summer-Time twilight when she 
arrived. She would hear his hurrying steps to answer her knock. Then: “I'm glad 
you've come,” and in his eyes the kindling welcome she loved to see. 

It was ten minutes to seven when she reached his rooms. Martin's voice came 
to her in a sudden crescendo as he souuiel the door. 

“You might be able to trace him through + publishers. I saw a few of his 
articles in Russell's paper, but I haven't seen him for three years. Hallo, Katherine. 
is my brother. He knows who you are. I told him you were coming. 

Another tawny young man was pacing about the room, with the soft di 


3 characteristic of . He came up and shook hands carelessly, pleasantly, wi 

erine. 

"You never told me you had a brother,’ she said with unconcealed resentment. 
The men laughed. 


“ Didn't 1? Be is only just back from South America. Been catching bugs.” 
“Oh,” said Katherine og What did one to ? 
men had retreated to the h page. and were og os on the mantel-piece, 
smoking. Martin was looking his brother up down with a half-critical, half-indulgent 
expression. She supposed it was the brotherly expression. 
the mater yet?” 
“No. I must go down to-morrow. It will seem funny not going to the Abbey. 
ery mu res a en. went down t y 
and oa” 
with 
ne's gone to pain.” 
“ Good Lord. ag 

Katherine struggled with it all. 

He had then a mother and brothers and sisters. A family. She saw him 
ay wy from her into his family, into an atmosphere that was native to him and alien 
to r 

“Time to be going, don't you think?” 
sdea “ 1, Katherine, Robert wants to treat us to a dinner and theatre. Not a bad 

is it 

“ But, Martin, I didn’t know we would be going out anywhere. I've only this 
frock en. Wil 2 do?” sip 

“Oh, it'll do all right,” he said, discouragingly. 

In the restaurant they continued their reminiscences. Katherine failed to find 

to say | proclaim her individuality to the bug-catcher. The blue 
frock did not proclaim it. 

In the theatre she sat between the brothers and they talked across her. Their 
likeness and unlikeness confused, appalled her. Martin had become a Hamilton. But, 
Heavens, how she loved him! Why had she never realised it before? It was hard 
to sit a | the play. His bare hand lying near her knee tormented her. She 
wanted to take it and make it stroke her throat and breast. Instead of the light and 
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colour and laughter, she wanted darkness and silence; she wanted to shut up every 
other sense that it might not hinder that of touch. 

Robert Hamilton put her into a taxi and said good-night. Martin seated himself 
beside her. He was in that purring mood of well-being she liked least, because then 
he needed her least. 

" Well, what is your verdict on Robert?” he said, lightly. Ps 

“ Oh .. more of a ginger cat even than you,” she said, reviving. 

question leased her. Her verdict, then, on a Hamilton mattered ? 

e's not a bad fellow, really; conventional. But it was quite an amusing 
evening, wasn't it?” nc staring anxiously at her, the old, childish, egoistic pleading 
for assurance in 

All the in Katherine said soothingly; “ Yes, very.” 


His touched or him. 


moods. we he es of sentimentaliem. 
a ly Tn aware of it and can't prevent it. But it w be quite grotesque 


for two cynics like us to have a love-affair, wouldn't it?” 
Katherine smiled. 
Yes. Quite.” 


“You won't let it worry you, will you?” 

t's night. ou rotten, 
lover! We don't do that sort of thing “— It's fis a ‘the Hamiton mil 
In her room Katherine turned on . 8 glmaas ed coldly at the 
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= a fantasy of the Kegency + 


HE Prince Regent and his architect, John Nash, were standing in one of the 
smaller rooms of Carlton House, er the pediment and looking northwards 


across Pall Mall. hep 

““Damme, that curve of , Nash, is a stroke of genius. I've been thinking 
on it these two days. See here, I've laid your plan out under my window. Straight 
ahead there, through that pestilential squalor, that’s where Abraham's buildingT will 
close my vista, i swinging away to the left will be your curve. Is that right? 
Lord, what a street. I'll warrant that Verniquet couldn't better it. How does the 
work proceed? I sit here fretting my guts out for the day when I shall first drive 
my greys from under this very window to my villa in Marylebone Park.” 

“The demolition proceeds apace, Sire. St. Alban’s Street crumbles beneath the 
house-breaker’s hammers, like a dunghill scratched at by hens. The place is pitted with 
foul cesspools, so that the men complain of the stench and fear an outbreak of fever. 
Further north, where the ground is clear, the excavations for the: new sewer are pro- 


Wh , Nash, even our sewer will be larger than anything that’s ever been built 
since the Chui Maxima. But I am not interested in sewers now. Seven years is a 
long time to wait for a street. Can't the work be quickened ?” 

“| doubt it, Sire.” 

As they looked across the street, they could see the clouds of dust rising from the 
demolition, and hear the sound of picks and hammers. North of Pall Mall lay St. 
ames's Market; a network of mean sordid streets which the new road was to pierce. 
t was now a year since Parliament had accepted the plans and given its sanction for 
the work to proceed, but the preliminaries had been enormous. sThe whole area had 
first to be surveyed, then had come the intricacies of valuation necessary for the pur- 
chasing of the various properties that lay along the line of the proposed road. All 

is was now completed, sot to the zeal and acumen of Nash, and the site was 
being cleared with the utmost rapidity. Nevertheless, the Prince was impatient. 
propinquity of these unsavoury alle , which seemed, as it were, to be slipping down 

e northern slopes of London, threatening to him away in a vast and fetid 
avalanche, oppressed him. He would lately stand for hours in this small room sur- 
rounded by the plans, notes, and sketches of his architect, endeavouring, from that 
scant material, to project his eagerly anticipated street visibly in front of him, peopling 
it with the rank and fashion that he loved. Again and again he would question the 
patient Nash as to his precise intention, and how this or that would look. The sketches 
that lay about included those for a new Royal Villa in Marylebone Park, and the laying 


*The author does not claim to have preserved a strict chronological sequence of events. 


tAbraham and Nash, in collaboration, designed the building at the f Lower Regent Street, facing 
Pall Mall, now occupied by the County Fire Office, Limited. ii =" 
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out of the many fine crescents and terraces around it. The improvements to the park 
itself had lately been supervised by Nash, whose a, submitted to His Majesty's 
Office of Woods and Forests, for it was crown land, been selected from among 
two other competitors. 

“Have you heard, Nash, that I've ordered the changing of the name of our park ? 

“To Regent’s Park, Sire? Yes, they told me yesterday. And the street is to 
be called Regent Street?” 

“Why not, why not, I like notion. It shall be so. 

“Here, Sire, I’ve brought with me a sketch for this curve of the road that you 
so recently commended. The Quadrant I call it, for it turns through just the quarter 
circle. I fancy there may be difficulty in_ getting these plots taken up on account 
of their shape, and you see how essential it is, in my opinion, to treat the curve as 
a whole. I come now from Woods and Forests, where I've engaged to take the site 
myself. I'll advance some £50,000 to a set of builders who'll work to my design. 
Does the sketch please you, Sire? ee 

The sketch which Nash unrolled was very similar to that later drawn by Shep- 
perd. It was a view from near Piccadilly Circus. It showed the fine colonnaded sweep 
of the quadrant. And in the centre of the picture was the exquisite building of the 
north-west corner of Swallow Street, with its domed and rounded corner flanked in 
either street by a pediment. The ground floor was designed as a shop front. Pilas- 
ters, in the Corinthian order, ran through the first and second floors, and an attic story 
aol ge drum to the dome. Under the colonnade, elegant figures of fashion were 

“It’s magnificent. That idea of a colonnade couldn't be better, the perspective 
as it rounds the bend is masterly. What saunterings and dallyings those mute columns 
of yours are doomed to gaze upon. How the shopkeepers'll love it, too; such rich 
harvests as they'll surely reap from loiterers weakened by amorous cajolery.* What is 
the material that you have in mind to build with?” 

“Stock brickwork, Sire, faced with this cement that’s lately been used with such 
success. You've heard how they lampoon me for it? 

‘Augustus at Rome was for building renown’d, 

For of marble he left what of brick he had found, 

But is not our Nash too a very great Master, 

He finds us all brick, and he leaves us all plaster.’ 
But stone is out of the question. The lessees would never agree, and besides we 
couldn't finish in seven years. It’s only some fools with their theorisings that call this 
work a sham. They say | imitate stone, but only an ignorant nincompoop would 
mistake my plaster for stone. Mee say that to veneer is dishonest. Let them study 
the architecture of Rome and they'll find more dishonesty of the same kind than poor 
John Nash can ever hope to give them.” 

The Prince drew a blue Sévres snuff box from his pocket. 

“A pretty snuff box, Sire.” 

“Yes, Petershamt gave it me.” And dipping his thumb and into the box, 
with a pompous sweep, he conveyed them to he nose, taking care to let fall the snuff 


in the process. For he had no liking for a habit which fashion would not allow him 
to relinquish. 


*The Colonnade was removed in 1848, owing to the protests of the shop-keepers, who complained 
that their shops were darkened by it, and because it afforded a promenade for loose women. Thus the 
Quadrant was deprived of its most beautiful feature. 


tLord Petersham was supposed to have a snuff box for each day of the year. When he died, his 
thousand pounds. 


snuff was sold by auction and is said to have realised three 
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adversely criticised both in Parliament and in the press. 
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“Sire, you flatter me.” 
: “ No Nash, I don’t, but I sit here gloating over the fulhiment ME our achievement. 
If only it would be done next month, ready for this féte } entertain our 
| Allies. Then, instead of Burlington House, I'd have had Hi at this time 
ave been the envy of every ing monarch. Six years from now Lu. a ) 
whole year before I'll have Baschiler I running to and fro twixt me and Davison for a 
coat fit to sally up the street. I'll show them, — I shall be past my oa that 
[ can yet dress, and put to shame the efforts of that loutish Brummel. e street 
| will be a fitting scene ts all our elegance, and Londoners will bless us for all time. |! 
wonder how it will look a hundred years or so from now; who'll walk our street then 
| and how they'll prize it. Well I must to White's, to make a table with Alvanley, 
Lumley Sielnaten and Sheridan, and you, Nash, to your office to finish up those | 
drawings for my villa that you've promised me to-morrow. 
*Nash moved from 29, Dover Street, to 14, Regent 
of Wellington thought when, in the House of Lords in » in course of a 
speech, he said: “1 odd: Gut, the Kine this 
“ Souls, Langham Place. Built at the expense of the Government for £16,000, under the National 
Church Building Movement. 
| § They did. The Church was later [i 
The Prince's valet. 
the Prince's tailor. 
| 


By EVELYN WAUGH. 


On the apecng | day, with his accustomed punctuality, Nash returned to Carlton 


House bringing with him some revised drawings for the projected Royal Villa in the 
new-named Regent's Park. The original design had not pleased the Prince. “* Nash,” 
he had said, “this savours too much of Strawberry Hill and Fonthill Abbey.* That 


Pugin of yours has had, I see, too free a hand in it.” 

Events were fast shaping themselves for the great ‘ War of Styles” between the 
Classicists, to be headed by Professor Cockerill, and the Gothic Revivalists, Augustus Welby 
Pugin, famous son of Augustus Charles, who was now an assistant in Nash s office, and 
was later to be renowned as the author of “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” a work 
which did much to precipitate the battle. There was no doubt on which side the Prince's 
sympathies lay. Although he might toy with unusual architectural mannerisms, such as 
those which went to the making of his much-beloved Pavilion at Brighton, he had no 
sympathy with the forms or the spirit of medieval work. Romanticism was not yet born. 

e Prince entered the room just as Nash was unrolling his drawings on_ the 
table beneath the window. Clearly he was ill at ease, his face had lost its look _ of 
gaiety, and the enthusiasm which discussions with his architect invariably evoked was 
absent. Not since that day, a year ago, when Brummel had so outraged him with his 
insolent allusion, “ Alvanley, who's your fat friend?" had he looked so dour. 

“What, here so early, Nash. You soul of industry. But all your work is in 
vain. I tell you scarcely a house but is doomed to destruction © am much more 
than a hundred years have followed after us; and as for this villa, I will not have it 
built. Don’t look so amazed, for I speak of what I’ve seen. This street of ours, 
which only yesterday we talked of, thinking we built it for the admiration of a long 
posterity, our vandal off-spring shall discard, and in the place of your harmonious rhetoric 
raise them a rankly ill-assorted discord which lacks all sense and purpose. Ah, Nash, 


*Horace Walpole had built himself a turretted and cloistered villa on Strawberry Hill. William 
Beckford, the author of “ Vathek,’’ had built himself a mysterious Gothic Abbey at Fonthill. The architect 


was James Wyatt. 
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it's no light thing to see the future as I've seen it. But I'll tell you how it happened. 
Early this morning, when I returned from White's with a fuller pocket than that with 
which I entered, and having drunk not more than any full- blooded man can hold—and 
I, as you know, can stomach more than most—I came up here thinking only but to 
visualise for a moment the —— S mighty street by the light of the full moon, and 
to try to catch the sounds of revelry that will soon reach me, even here, as 
and beauties dally in your colonnade. When suddenly I seemed to see, not your street 
but another, and not the figures - we know and love leisurely sauntering and a ae 
as they go, oe | gy uipages and prancing horses, but a mad and 
scurrying to and ~~ whirled in strange machines at frantic — along the road.” 
‘And of Sire, were there none that remained 
“Aye, a few! But so mutilated, for the most, that | think had sooner be 
ed the sight of them, and so sandwiched between their own Kesthins as to lose 
a a dignity and sense of scale. Only Abraham’s building stands there, much as we 
see it planned on paper. I scarcely know how to indicate to you the sight | saw, 
and the vididness of it leaves me not in doubt it must be real, for never could my 
imagination have invented such monstrosities as | then perceived, neither could | have 
believed the future would hold our labours of such bule 9 value. The memory of it is 
still with me and fills me with disgust. 
He arose, and with a gesture of despair looked through the window at the gather- 
ing thunder clouds that were already darkening the room. 
“Can you tell me more, Sire, of this extraordinary vision? What like were 
these bien’ that our descendants will think so much better than my own?” 
“They are tall, vulgar things, Nash, built in stone, it seems to me. Each one 
different hae its neighbour, each trying, ‘by its strident note, to attract the hurry: 
passer-by; and no wonder, for I see the necessity of it. In that leisure seems clean 
have departed, apd all rush at if demented, and by mean of architectural. 
ee seek to draw the ~~ ing They've no coherence in their 
scheme at Cornices don’t align, no of individualism is their creed. 
“Tis worst of all here at the Pats Song of the road with Piccadilly.” He indicated the 
direction with his hand, then suddenly broke out, —— ng a quite unwonted agitation. 
" Why look, Nash, don’t you see it now against the bank of black thunder clouds above 


the roofs there? There it is again. man, don't you see?” 
“No, Sire, I see nothing but the my. wig ‘chick 


no more. 

“ But those strange lights that dance and flash in the sky. Can't you see the 
hideous buildings s py with a myriad vulgar lights, which appear as words 
and pictures flash by a senseless, commerce-ridden age in vulgar insolence? ' 

Sire, ‘tis surely a pattern your imagination weaves around the 
be your Highness found the fare at White's a trifle indigestible. 
accounts, is lavish with the courses, and his port, | hear, is not to be ee despised 

Yet even as Nash spoke, i + this prophetic vision seemed to strike kien, too. 
Certainly it was no = agg ning that he saw. Yes, even while he looked, the placid 
elevation, which Abr r devised to close the vista of the lower street, showed 
faintly, hovering, it seemed, Phe ghost-like a = as if, by some curious trick of light, 
it were projected against the background of dense p ae And all around it were 
buildings whose whole facades were obscured by dancing, fitful lights, making a harsh, 
distracting illumination quite different from the sparkli — and festoons of lamps 
that swung from point to point about the Gardens of "Vauxhal 


“George Raggett succeeded Martindale as proprietor of White's in 1812. 
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And as Nash gazed, a sudden fear grew upon him; not merely one engendered 
by bce sight itself, but an apprehension that the Prince might now, and as an outcome 


thing, give orders, despite the passing of the Act of Parliament, that the work 
should be abandoned. He pulled himself together and determined not to speak of 


what he saw, for by so doing he would give it a reality. Yet, while he pondered how 
best to act, the vision aa & aie. He had a sense of passing up the street 
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amidst a hurrying dark-clothed throng, while along the road Base monstrous — 
vehicles. He noted, wt a pang, how his colonnade had been —. and, of his 


become, wild, to linger or to grat cach ether op dais 

none sauntered arm in arm. ‘The women, it is true, gazed at the vast shop windows 

that displayed their massed-up wares, but with little evidence of pleasure, nites a harsh 
aoa their features, as they paused, or darted in and out. 

d now a vague noise surged up out of the distance; a terrible roar it seemed 

to be, pierced here and there by en notes; louder it grew and louder, until at 


length its origin might be assumed. It was the ~ Se this hustling concourse 
of swift chariots. prince turned ey oe to Nash. 
“Surely man, must see of all this.” 


of approaching thunder.” For Nash was determined, even at cost of his own 
conscience, to persuade the Prince of the unreality of “hi awful doom. 

At that moment, a glaring flash of lightning, eo instantly by a deafening 
me of thunder, for a moment completely overwhelmed their sight and beni On 

them, the vision had gone. The familiar Seal skyline was once more | 
- oad to — at their credulity, and the opposite buildings, in which, here and Few, 
a light showed itself, endeavouring to combat the darkness caused by the lowering clouds 
you but seen it, you would 
surely have destroyed this mass of paper. 

Nash realised that his fears had not been groundless. Better had he built 
houses of cards than wasted so much time and energy; he must persuade the Prince of 
the of what passed. 

our Highness, if I might suggest it, why not to Brighton and shake off these 
"You temember baw te chases ok. ox. 
night routs at Almack’s. Have you not, perhaps, occupied your mind too much with 
all these plans? I do not underestimate the value of your aid; indeed, without 


pres, I myself should have lacked the zeal, and Parliament would never heve 
appro scheme. Nevertheless your mind needs from this great enterprise. 
I entreat you to command your coach against the time this violent storm shall have 


rained itself out. The drive is not so arduous as it was, for man or horse, now that 
those Surrey gradients* are eased.” 

The Prince turned to the window and said, as if to himself, > ee ee 
ow ‘re right. Certain I’ve pondered many hours over yes material of yours, like | 
onger than I should. Maria's a ever chiding me for the time I waste over it. 
Pavilion will refresh me.’ round to Nash, “See here, though, 
not a word of this to any soul. Yet, if 
€ wo ow e your WINS ; not have them ; ma on my return 
I'll be in fitter mood to resume discussions.” 


The same afternoon the Prince drove of to Brighton, and the Royal household 
wondered. Accustomed as they were to his caprices, this swift flight on the eve of 


Almack’ s ball called for an explanation which none was ever able to provide. 


made in the London-Brighton road, near Sutton and Reigate, at the Prince's request. 
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LINOCUT. 


By WILLIAM WARBIS. 


SHIPTON GORGE. 


THERE was I—lost on the Dorsetshire downs! 
= was aglow: and the house of my friend 
y somewhere, I thought, in the somnolent 


valley 
Below me; but how should I find it? 
While I was pondering, two countrymen 


Father and son; who debated my plight; 
And then, having brought me to rest in their 
cottage, | 
Repaired to consult with the parson. 
Over her laundry, the cottager’s wife 
Busied herself at a table of oak, 
And said with a sigh, as she heated the iron, 
“Ah, but it’s work for the winter!” 


Then, “ Can I give you some cider and cake ? ” 

Cider and cake! I was hungry and hot, 

And P is the wine of the West to the weary, 
d so I declared to her menfolk. 

“ What may I pay you?” I said as I rose. 


“ Pay us A they murmured: and folding a 
sheet, 

The woman looked up with a smile, and 
responded, 


"Tis pleasure to give to a stranger.” 


| would have matched it! 
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Down to the valley and over the brook, 
Into the meadows and over the stiles, 
I went on - way through the glory of June 


wit 
A heart that was happy for England. 
Cuirrorp Bax. 


CARVED HEAD OF AN UNKNOWN MAN 


Eyes 

with mockery, 

Burning with strange, cold fire! 
Mouth, 

Grimly twisted, 

Servant of ruthless desire, 

And scorpion tongue ! 


Flung 
Back my head and blazed 

With swift answer for answer ! 
Met the hard stare 


With proud fury. . . . then dazed, 

That disturbing sweetness 
Lurking— 
I cannot tell where ! 

E. Twe.s. 
BLOSSOM. 


(For Maude Bulloch.) 


ALL winter, when the fields crouched cold 
Under harsh rains, | warmed my heart 
With dreams plucked odorous out of old, 
Stored days; until the earth, spring-caught, 
Jugeed wild roots up from stony sleep, 
And I put by my dreams. now 
Knee-deep in scribbled lush I creep, 

"Neath branches weighed to a lithe arc 
With such blossom not known to me, 

In even my richest springward thought : 
Shadow-linked clusters, smooth with dew— 
A tumble of flushed fragility, 

Stilled in such slippery poise | fear 

To think a bird might dive in here 

And shatter and bring the sweet stuff down 
In one sharp, thrilling drench, and then 


Pass, and leave the boughs bare again. 


STANLEY SNAITH. 
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LINOCUT. By ALFRED WARBIS. 


Own Country 


GRANG 


a 
It is no good prying and looking for secrets. The scientist, who is often su to 
look for the secrets of nature, 1s, in truth, but making himself familiar wi Bose 
ances; the revelation comes to him as part of that familiarity. We must wait look 
elsewhere; and often, in the humility of our daily round, we are unconscious of any 
quest. Then after many days, perhaps, will come, with the precision and abruptness of 
an instinct, a complete vision of the beauty of the sky or of light falling u the 
contours of earth. We at such instants a treasure which can never held, 
which always, always will escape, but which, with each renewal, sinks deeper into the 
, making it more its own. 

_ . The intimate meaning of any part of the earth is, like innocence or the best 
kind of virtue, always shy; it does not answer to him who seeks, but is most luckily 
met by chance. Goddess does not reveal herself to the stranger supplicant at 
her shrine. He sees only a statue and a temple; he burns his incense, makes his 
oblation and departs. It is the countryman who walks the road daily who will see, 
for a swift moment, the unveiled divinity. He must have walked that road many times. 
The shy Goddess of that place knows him and is familiar with his personality long 
before she herself will be revealed. 

: What, then, is the sudden elation that we get when visiting a new scene? It 
is merely, I think, that our attention, so often dulled and scattered, is now arrested ; 
this is not the perception of the soul. The sight-seer, who rushes from place to place, 
gazes, wonders a little, and passes on. His i eet 
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(1) | 
HE man who is constantly travelling from one place to another may well be 
said to miss the significance of the earth that he treads. It is only by 
remaining in one place, and letting our roots grow down to taste the ay | 
| of the land, that we gain the powers of absorption and comprehension, w | 
are greater than the outward act of perception. It is, indeed, only through these powers | 
that perception of a deep and intuitive quality can become possible. Nature is not | 
{ 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LINOCUT. By LUDOVIC RODO. 


sees, though his perceptions may often be blunted by the kaleidoscopic frequency of 
sight-impressions. metimes there is rather more than this, an imaginative impression 
which remains, at the best, incomplete and speculative. AA man who has once touched 
the deeper understanding of nature, and who has lost in that contact the early confi- 
dence of adolescence, though retaining his love, may, in the presence of some work of 
genius of either landscape or architecture, get an imperfect vision, a vague surmise, an 
uncanny awareness of the presence of hidden . I shall never forget my one 
solitary impression of the temple at Madura. Among all the press of sensations that 
came upon me at sight of that building, | was aware of a kind of shuddering awe 
and knowledge that therein was the soul of an alien people. It was beautiful and 
strange to me. | felt myself growing afraid in its presence. In that towering phallic 
presentation was symbolised all the deep secrets of the unconscious, the sexual origin 
of the soul, the rich, unlimited sea of primordial being, all the terrors and the mysteries 
from which our western life is so cautiously shielded. I knew that if I lived in the 
presence of that temple for years or even for months, my whole life, my very body 
would become changed and different. After many days of sojourn in that place, under 
those blue skies, amidst the dust of those endless roads, there would have been dis- 
closed the soul of southern India. So much I perceived, and then, half regretfully, 
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By CECIL] FRENCH. 


I went back to the open grey skies of England, the copses of Kent and Sussex, the 
flooded meadows in spring-time, and the king-cups that grow in the marshes. 

The Eastern peoples understand better than we do the divinities of earth. Men 
cannot bathe in the Ganges or the holy Nermada for twenty and more years and not 
be visited by that sudden and instinctive vision of the nature of life. Such customs 
and monotonous ritual have a true religious significance; they would, at least, be an 
effective remedy against the gad-about habits of our time. Through our gadding about 
we are separated from a portion of the inheritance of mankind. We lose our direct 
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‘they seem like some wild, heavenly exclamation of 


and most simple relationship with earth, and in losing that we lose part of the ground- 


work of our souls. 


For my own part, I have wandered a good deal over the world’s surface, and 
hope to wander again, and to feel again the great, unhuman ity of the oceans and 
the deserts, but from my journeyi I have always returned to where in childhood 
I lived, to either Sussex or Kent. ose counties have their quality in common, and 
are different from any other part of the world. They are the portion that I have 
learnt to see best, and best to comprehend. 

The floods are out over Romney Marsh, and over those fingers of alluvium, 
stretched out from the marsh, pointing inland, which run up between the low hills, 
past Smallhythe, past Rolvenden and Bodiam. The only way to travel dry-shod across 
these broad bands of water-covered earth is to follow the track of the t and East 
Sussex Light Railway. Here one can walk upon a cinder path, some three feet raised 
above the water, which on each side forme extending to 
green 

In this flat country one sees well the hemisphere of the sky. - ee 
like the changeable March weather. There is sunshine and the contrast of blue against 
n other p whisps of cirrus, iant transparent, rise steeply to zenith ; 
tasy. There are rain-clouds and 
eva 


ecs 
hail-clouds, masses of black nimbus, lying low down, opposite to the sun, darkening the 
water and the earth beneath. ‘The feeds and thoes of 
emerge from them seem to absorb and at the same time to reflect the colours from 
above; and, so as the sky varies, the earth varies, and it may appear that there are 
several conditions of climate present in samples and all visible at one glance. Upon 
the grass there is every shade of colour, from pale yellow to dark mauve, and in the 
water all the tints of the land are interspersed with black, silver and blue. 

I have seen upon these flooded marshes hundreds and thousands of . On 


5 


one occasion I have seen a great flight of these birds rising and falling 1 
rising and —s continuously. The sunlight was upon their white plumage; 
them was a dark-purple rain-cloud, and underneath was the still, b water in w 
their flight was reflected. They continued to rise and fall, the ascending and d 
streams passing and interpenetrating one another without pause. For some purpose 
could not comprehend, they remained in one dense flock and repeated, for minute after 
minute, their wonderful rising and declining flight. The white specks of their bodies 

nst the dark cloud reminded me of miniature snow-storms, contained in a 
globe of crystal, which in childhood I had produced with a turn of my hand. I had 
marvelled at the magic-seeming landscape enclosed within the rounded surface of the 
glass. So, too, this landscape with the green hills and the little brick homestead in 
the distance, its white gulls, like swirling snow-flakes, takes on that magic quality per- 
ceived in childhood, which for ever after provokes a childish wonder. 

_ The sight of the white gulls, rising and falling, and of their reflections rising and 
ma | in the water beneath, brought to m mind the saying of an old Greek mystic, 


and the small, real picture that I saw in miniature a symbol of the ideal creation 
of which he 8 


ke. 
The heavens above, the heavens below, the sky above, 
the sky below, all things above, all things below, 
decline and rise.” 
As one walks along the railway embankment, which is not more than fifteen feet 
across from the flood upon the right to the flood upon the left, it is interesting to see 
how many birds are collected upon this isthmus of dry land. Numbers of partridges 
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LINOCUT. By ALFRED WARBIS. 


fly up from the grass on either side, and, looking ahead, one can see them running and 
crouching between the rails. In the sallow bushes, which are now a mass of gleaming, 
mark the edges of the submerged dykes, where in a few weeks there will be swarms of 
warblers, chattering and uttering their short broken song, there are now reed-buntings, 
which fly for short distances and alight =. I have sometimes noticed flocks of 
plover mingle with the black-headed gulls. ey seem distressed at the invasion of this 
multitude from the sea. They rise above the gulls and dash themselves down with 
amazing swiftness to within a few inches of the ground, and only swerve aside at the 
last instant, with shrill, angry cries. 

For miles, one can walk along the embankment with the floods upon each side; 
but, as one nears Rolvenden station, the ground lifts clear of the water, and fields and 
copses slope down towards the line. It was here, where the marsh meets the hills 
that I once received that revelation of nature, that communion with external life, which 
of as on grew young chestnut-sap .  Primroses, in little clumps, were 
scattered here and there. On one side were the hill and the copse, on a other, 
meadows divided by wooden fences. Close at hand stood a clump of oak trees. Robins 
were singing in the copse, and there were tits fluttering about in the upper branches 
of the oaks. Whether it was the rooted strength of the oak-stems, or the spring 
greenness of the grass, or the pale faces of the primroses, or the song of the robins 
that gave me that instant knowledge of my home-land, I do not know. Perhaps it 


was all of these together, or perhaps the chill March wind and the savour that it 
carried of moist ‘ 
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By EVELYN WAUGH. 


REVIEWS 


‘A Vindication and 
oe, Hatcotr Giover. 8/6. 


THE YOUNGEST DRAMA. Studies of Fifty 
Dramatists, by Asuizy Duxes. 8/6. Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 

CONTEMPORARY BRITISH DRAMATISTS. 3/6 
eae paper. or 5/- net, cloth. Ernest Benn, 


Vol. I—Exopus. A Dramatic Sequence in Fi 


Vol. I1—Tue Conquerinc Hero. A Play in 
Four Acts, by ALLAN Mo 


NKHOUSE. 
Vol. I1].—Minsummer Mapness. A Play for 
Music by Cuirrorp Bax. 
Vol. IV.—Wuat's Wronc Wirn Tue Drama? 
Five One-Act Plays by H. F. Rusinstein. 
Messrs. Benn's enterprise is to be commended. 
In one batch they send two volumes of criticism 
on the contemporary drama and four of plays which 
certainly merit the attention of those interested in 
the theatre of to-day. 


_ Drama and Mankind is long winded, frequently 
ena , and tr sincere. It is written in 


theatre and in “ vindication of that much- 
“It is the whole 
“ A Note on Sentimentality.” Mr. Halcott Glover, 
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Mankind " his home for confused ideas. Very 
differen is Mr. Dukes’ method in his“ Y: 
ama, a work will assuredly find a 


Tas shelves of every dramatic critic. 


Synopses 
fi ama Eu ish and 
ays by fifty dramatists, a 


American, form a 


brief comments are pithy and 
to tax Mr. Dukes with sins 


Brighouse (to name only a few), even 
the sacrifice of a round number. 


be helpful to many interested 
theatre, 
catholic tastes. 


Unfortunately space does not allow more than a 

nce at the first four volumes of the ~ 

amatists" Series. The “dramatic sequence, 
Exodus, which opens the series, is a powerful and able 
presentation of certain Old Testament episodes. One 
1s tempted to ask where is this craze, which with 
Abraham Lincoln, going to end. N 
eminence will be able to shuffle off the mortal coil 
i ust fear that his life will be dramatised. 


The best and the most i 
books has been left until the last. 


of the four 
. Allan Monkhouse 


_ has ploughed a solitary furrow for many years. He has 


gone his wa moved and largely uni 
have won for him the respect and affection of a circle 
whose opinions would be received with appreciation 
by any sincere man of letters. I suppose that the 
theatrical managers are afraid of such lean, wholesome 
stuff as “ The Con 
Ang 
¢ is not a superfluous character, incident 
or word in the whole thing. Mr. Monkhouse makes no 


Rokeby is a man known to many of us, but never seen 

before upon the stage. He is restrained, actual, 

ee Neither he nor any other character has a 
ration in their composition. 

ht for truth leaves him an easy winner, 

Does the presentation of real 

in real situations fulfil demands of the 
theatre? The production of the play would 
the answer, but one feels that there is not 


: f omission and inclusion, 
but it is only fair to him to say that he makes no claim 
- of completeness. Surely place could have been found 
ton, and Harold 
| if it had meant 
be wrong 
to dismiss the book so ungraciously, for it is likely to 
in the contemporary 
such a matter. Mr. Bax's “ Midsummer Madness 
is a delightful trifle, which will find its rightful place 
upon the stage, when the very charming and pointed 
lyrics will have their fit accompaniment of delicate 
music. Mr. Rubinstein, in his fee little plays, shows 
his customary talent for writing pleasant, witty and 
t dialogue. His book makes 
ng One imagines it would be 
e stage. 
| 
L 
| "herve na com: bet bse alana! 
| 
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heightening and colour. While noting these defects, 
one must not deny Mr. Mokena the credit of 
_ written by far the best of the modern English 


ys. Eric Gillett. 


THE PLAYS OF G. rrlated by SIERRA, in 
two volumes (Vol. |. translated Garner 
UnperHILL: Vol. II. 
Hartey GranviLte Barker), with a 
appreciation by H. Granvitte Barker. British 
ee. 25/-. Chatto & 


Sierra's name will be known by some readers 
because he is the author of The Romantic Young Lady, 

at Royalty Theatre in 1921. 
have acquired the taste for reading plays, would cer- 
tainly not repent their purchase. Ki 
God is a noble and impressive study of the life, from 
youth to old age, of a woman who dedicates herself 
to the service o the aged, the fallen and the parentless. 
The Two Shepherds is a moving picture of an old priest 
and an old doctor, in the country, who are supplanted 
The othe men with more ability and less humanity. 

other plays are delightful comedies ; in some of 
we note, once more, an unusual skill in the 
delinestion of old people. 

Mr. Granville Barker has summarised the great 
excellence of Sierra's work when he says that the author 
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never loses” his meet for humanity. Al kindliness 
pervades allfthe plays: and it is not a kindliness that 
losses over the «Pratl of the world. Indeed, Mr. 
on when he charges the author with sometimes 
sentimentalising the situation, rather betrays the bias 
of his own mind than makes a justihable stricture upon 
the plays. It is surprising that Mr. Barker should 
have made no comment upon a structural weakness 
in two of the plays: for at the close of Act I. in 
Wife to a Famous Man, and at the close of Act II. 
in The Romantic Young Lady, Sierra has been guilty 
of providing the play with a false end. 

The second volume is translated with a skill that 
is absent from the first: and the version of Madame 
Pepita i : especially distressing. It is to be that 
Seftor Sierra does not know the difference between 
Enslich and American, and is unacquainted with the 


rules of English grammer. Clifford Bax. 


VERSE : 
OXFORD POETRY, 1923. 3/6net. Basil Blackwell. 


NEW POEMS Hare. 68/6 net. 
Ernest Benn, Ltd 


UNE GUIRLANDE DE POESIES DIVERSES. 
From the Song of France. With Translations, 
Music and Pictures. Chosen and translated by 
Grace Warrack. 6/- net. Basil Blackwell. 


Oxford Poetry in always on interesting com- 
rule. The reader must be prepared sometimes to 
cut through the affectations of clever young men until 
he comes to the root of the matter. It is great fun 
for the young poet to play with words. He uses them 
like a child endlessly happy with a first box of paints 
a sour fellow would cavil at “pensile gardens,” 

issated greenery, or “saffron-winged manticors, 

ond Mis. Acton will bin 
lent inthe nat _ After Sitwell, 


Already Mr. Chitty has some of the freedom of a real 

. One is bound to sympathise with Mr. Yandell 

jot on the transposition of his two titles, “* Freight " 
and “ Fire Ball.” “ Freight" is a pleasant echo o Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay. It is unfortunately impossible to 
enumerate all the contributors to Oxford Poetry, but 
the gentleman who begins a stanza with the greeting, 

“Ho! Immaculate Conception 

of mention. Messrs. Anthony 
Aaguith and Desmond Harmsworth inherit something 

f family talent for self-expression, while Mr. a 
Greene has possibly the most honest piece of work 
in the book. 

APOLOGIA. 


Do not believe us poets, when we sing 

w poet starts to 

Why, it’s the Are Amerie thet he 


t he means. 
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WOODCUT. By EVELYN WAUGH 
, | have been charmed and have experienced 
pleasurable thrill of discovery, for Mr. Waugh 
pined the ranks of those inspired gossips, whose 
ve been touched, and his book has found a 
upon my shelves near his beloved “ Cricketer’s 
| no compliment which would 
Eric Gillett. 
HEART, by 
luxe on pure 
n’s inmost mind. Our poets would 
ng it. 
srt White, in providing wood-engravings 
tly a meditation upon abstract ideas, 
| Clifford Bax. | 
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THE SPEAKING OF ENGLISH VERSE, by 

Evste Focerty. 6/- net. Dent. 

We oo to be grateful to Miss Elsie Fogerty 
for an excellent book that should prove of immense 
interest to the layman no less than to the student of 
speech-training, for whom it is a veritable gold mine. 
From two chapters on the distinction between prose 
and verse, poetry and music, it passes thr an 
poetic form t y , tot ements 
of verse-speaking, and it is wag Miss Fogerty 
stands out with such real distinction from the ranks 
of “ elocutionists.” The difference of treatment in 
speaking a dramatic and lyric poem, her insistence 


reciting of their poems. For, as Miss Fogerty shows, 


personal interpreta 
as 


extremely subtle distinctions. 

Of course Miss Fogerty has not said all there is 
to be said; indeed her conciseness may call down 
criticism, on her first two chapters particularly, where 
one feels that more elaboration is needed, but for 
exhaustive treatment such subjects require a volume 
to themselves. They are beyond the scope of a treatise 
such as this. There is an appendix on breathing and 
the actual mechanism of voice, with copious exercises, 
and the whole book may be said to be the most 
stimulating challenge to the pursuit of the ancient but 
neglected art of verse-speaking that has been published 
in modern times. Peter Renny. 


THE SECRET OF WOMAN, by Heten Jerome. 

7/6. Chapman & Hall. 

Mrs. Jerome has written a brief, lively, shallow, 
chattersome book; but one, also, in which most 
readers would find a good deal to stimulate or amuse 
them. She writes of some entertaining matters, for 
instance—Are Women Liars? In What are Men 
Superior? Why do Women Paint? and The Man's 
Woman. No man, indeed, could have written this 
book : not because it tells more about women than a 
man might learn and relate, but because it is flavoured 
throughout by femininisms of manner. The author 
is lavish with marks of admiration. Moreover, her 
book is a rejoinder to H. L. Mencken's In Defense of 
omen, and she indulges im come cory teunte ot his 

orhood. 

These characteristics provoke the question: “ Why 
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should there not be a feminine style?” Perhaps 
cease to approximate r manner to 
bad masculinisms as there are bed femininisms. 
Flimsiness—that is what most often makes the writing 
of women tedious: but what woman would labour a 
point as some men will? As writers, women are 
rarely ponderous, men rarely scatterbrained: but we 
are much more lenient to the dullness of a man than 
to the frothiness of a woman. 
ODES BY JOHN KEATS, decorated by Vivien 
GRIBBLE, edition-de-luxe of 170 signed copies, on 
| on effacement reciter personality in The 
latter case, if once appreciated by the themselves, ane Gin: 
the voice 18 rst an an instrument for conveying, work has the virtue of being uine decoration. Her 
not the speaker's own emotions and attitude to a par- thn 
ticular poem, but the essential meaning of the poet phy (by Gurwen). She makes a0 te 
illustrate or interpret the poems: and for this we are 
: a make a delightful gift: and, having the famous odes 
said, refers to lyric poetry ; dramatic verse is a different collected, he might exercise his judgment by discovering 
a ther oe See eee which of them he finds to be the best. One reader 
or still more, in the on this subject. 
statement speed, syllabic stress, and would vote for the Nightingale."—Victor Black. 
kindred matters is illustrated amply and clearly by e \ » bi 
: annotated quotations from poems ; this is a real feature A AY 3 
of the book in making clear what are sometimes pe 
SS, a 
‘ee 
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THREE TALES, by Gustave FLausert, translated 
by McDowa and illustrated by Rosert 
pe Sorta. 21/- net. Chatto & Windus. 

It is a saddening thought that big writers, as well 
as small, should be the victims of literary fashions. 
The masterpiece of 1800 is the Aunt Sally of 1850 
and the classic of 1900. 


Dostoiefisky, and it is 
hard to tell whether the fault is on his side or on ours. 

Probably it is on both. To re-read “ Trois 
Contes,” in this very beautiful edition, and in Mr. 
McDowall's very excellent translation, is at the same 
so extravagantly Fin. to t it 


is to such a extent ignored by the extreme 
moderns. It is great, but it is not supreme. It is 
as good as intelli as an unflagging ind , as 
an unfalterin ique, could make it, but it 
those indeh emotional and spiritual qualities that 
are to be found in Tu s stories and, in a lesser 
degree, in those of Fla ‘s own pupil, Maupassant. 
Maupassant may have seen less of life, but within his 
limits he saw more deeply than his master. 

But perhaps it was the peculiar nature of Flaubert's 
personal life that was of such particular attraction to 
in the service of art for art's 

ce. There can never have been a writer who was 
at more pains than Flaubert to write well, who was 
more certain in his own mind that to write well was a 
thing supremely worth the doing. He was—what 
the poets and novelists of eighteen-nineties would 
what they, indeed, pretended 


with no concerns outside his 


anyone who a jated the author's earlier book of 
Piler im of a 


stories, The Smile. 1 go so far as to 
say with confidence that no intelligent could 
read Good Hunting with interest. Mr. ae shows 
how Ory, ie, Una, Eve and Olga 


set about, each in turn, to make the “ most unheroic 
hero” marry her. None of them employs any subtler 
lure than the exhibition, partial or complete, of her 


farming. A man does not begin to women 
mental sex. One woman may be 


THE TALKING WOMAN, by Horace Horsnext. 
7/6 net. Basil Blackwell. 
“ The Talking Woman ™ is rather a series of con- 
versations than a novel. It is full of fine psychology, 
but marred at every turn of the tale by a wearying, 


FICTION : rson. We are given close descriptions of the heads, 

| cole limbs, frocks and stockings of these tg but 
not the smallest glimpse of their minds. . Davey 

has over-simplified his subject. A reader who could 

find interest in a catalogue of women ravaged 

| by sex-hunger, what distresses 
them, determined to cure their malady, and untroubled, 
in that effort, by any complications of , mentality 

qualities of John Donne been recognised. ye 

it is y possible to te ether 

| decision or the caprice of a changing fancy. Flaubert, caly ted 

| for example, “ the impeccable Flaubert,” as Arthur Victor 

Symons was never weary of describing him, ~ the Black. 

martyr, in Pater’s phrase, “ of literary style,’ is no 

the high putes’ of Fis his 

overwhelming, self-conscious egoism seems 
member of the cast. For example, 
“Talking Woman,” and her faithful 
Letchworth, are travelling down to a 
| belonging to Sabrina’s actress mother. 
| very young, and one would imagine 

: d be occupied with pleasant anticipa- 

| ing the puppets of this particular show- 

thusiasms are turned inward to a self- 
expressed thus: “I'm at my best in 

| said Stephen complacently. “I don't : 

. suppose that’s true of me,” Sabrina said. “ It will 
depend on the weather. I shall be either furiously 
domestic or so vague that you won't know whether 
I'm here or there.” 

Mr. Horsnell merits our respect for his insight 
and his sympathy with heart-searching people who 
spoil a kiss with cavilling: but, when all's said, it is 
an irritating book. 

Peter Renny. 

| t were—a man MAGAZINES. 

. art: and it may well be that he was acclaimed for what THE WINTER OWL (edited by Wittiam NicHoison 
he stood for rather than for what he was, that the half and Rosert Graves). 12/6. Cecil Palmer. 
of his greatness was topical and, therefore, shortlived. A miscellany of art and literature, maintaining 
But there remains the other half. Alec Waugh. its high standard of the past. A poem by Thomas 

} GOOD HUNTING, by Noman Dany. 74. 

NUMBER ONE JOY STREET. 6/-. Blackwell. 

An Annual for children. Eight coloured plates. 

| YOUTH. 1/-. The International League of Youth, 
16, Green Street, W.C. 

| A periodical of intransigent idealism. 

THE MICROCOSM (edited by Dorotny Una 

| Ratcurre). 2/6. City Chambers, Leeds. 

A literary quarterly, with some tone blocks, sold 
on dehal of North Country. Charities. 
47 


MAGAZINE. 1/-. 2-5, Wellington 
edited by the poet, Seumas O'SuLLIVAN. 
Contributions by Padraic ic Colm, James Stephens Stephens and 
others. An article on Bernard in the ‘eighties. 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 1/-. Blackwell. 
A monthly for children, by Rost FyLeman. 


for readers of between seven and twelve years. 


BOOK PLATE. 
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RECEIVED. 
(Awaiting notice in our next issue.) 


BEN JONSON'S CONVERSATIONS WITH 
DR OND. 7/6. Blackie. 


DALE DRAMAS, by Dorotrny Una Rarcuirre. 
7/6. John Lane. 


FIXED STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS IN 
ASTROLOGY, by V. E. Rosson. 7/6. Palmer. 

ONE OF THE GUILTY, by W. L. Georce. 
7/6. Chapman & Hall, 


By AUSTIN O. SPARE. 
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